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REDUCTION OR LIMITATION? 


URING the last week American 

opinion has helped to define the issue 
confronting the naval conference at Lon- 
don. On March 1 Senator Borah declared 
in a radio speech that if the conference 
should finally adjourn “without lifting a 
substantial part of the burden now car- 
ried by the people for armaments” it 
would be a matter of “genuine sorrow to 
countless millions.”” On March 2, twelve 
hundred American citizens sent a cable 
to the American delegation at London in 
support of the two principles of naval re- 
duction and of international conference 
in case of disputes threatening to lead to 
war. 


According to cable dispatches, these re- 
quests for reduction, although they are in 
line with former statements of President 
Hoover, have not been well received by 
the American delegation. Spokesmen de- 
clare that parity and reduction are mu- 
tually inconsistent and that since parity 
is the more important of the two prin- 
ciples, reduction must go. Instead, they 
say, the United States, as a result of the 
London conference, should prepare itself 
for a program of naval expansion within 
limits fixed by a new treaty. 


Reduction with Parity Possible 


It is difficult to find any justification 
for the thesis that reduction and parity 
cannot both be obtained. The United 
States already has treaty parity with 
Great Britain in battleships and aircraft 
carriers, and it is actually superior to 
Great Britain in destroyers and sub- 
marines. Why cannot reduction in these 
four categories take place at once? If the 
United States and Great Britain are to 
have parity at 525,000 tons in battleships, 
they would still have parity if they both 
reduced their battleships to 250,000 tons. 
And the same principle applies to the 


other three categories. The cruiser is the 
only type of vessel in which the United 
States is inferior to the British Empire. 
But even if the United States expends the 
sum of $275,000,000 upon additional 
cruisers during the next six years in order 
to achieve parity with the British Em- 
pire, this sum will be much more than 
offset by reduction in the other categories, 
which can be readily secured if the United 
States takes a bold lead. 


This conclusion stands out if one ex- 
amines the proposals now before the Lon- 
don conference. Except for the United 
States, all of the governments have for- 
mally proposed the suspension of battle- 
ship replacements until after 1936. Under 
the Washington Treaty the United States 
is expected to build ten new battleships 
between 1931 and 1936; and if such con- 
struction is now postponed it will mean a 
saving to the American people for the 
time being of $400,000,000. It has also 
been informally suggested that the num- 
ber of battleships in the British and Amer- 
ican navies be reduced from 20 and 18 
respectively to 12 each. Since it costs 
$2,000,000 a year simply to maintain a 
battleship, this measure would save the 
American people during the next six years 
a total of $72,000,000. The acceptance by 
the United States of these battleship pro- 
posals would thus mean a saving of $472,- 
000,000. If the United States accepts the 
proposal to reduce the Washington figure 
of 135,000 tons of aircraft carriers to 
100,000 tons, a further saving of at least 
$50,000,000 would be achieved—making a 
total saving of $522,000,000. Deducting 
the figure of $275,000,000 for cruiser 
building, the net saving to the American 
people until 1936 from such a program 
would be $247,000,000. 


It is true that there are 209 destroyers 
and 61 submarines in the American navy 
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which reach the 16-year age-limit before 
1936 and will have to be replaced, if the 
existing auxiliary strength of the United 
States is to be maintained. The cost for 
replacement of these vessels would reach 
the tremendous sum of $760,000,000. But 
even if all this replacement is effected, it 
cannot properly be regarded as naval ex- 
pansion, but rather merely as the main- 
tenance of the status quo. 


As a matter of fact, it is improbable 
that regardless of a further naval agree- 
ment the United States would attempt to 
replace these 209 destroyers before 1936. 
As Senator Hale has pointed out, this 
large number of destroyers was built by 
the United States during the World War 
to combat the German submarine menace 
and to take the place of cruisers which the 
United States lacked. Since that time 
the German menace has disappeared and 
the United States is rapidly overcoming 
its cruiser deficiency. 


The need for our old destroyer strength 
has therefore disappeared, as is proved 
by the fact that today only about half of 
our destroyers are in commission. At the 
London conference the British govern- 
ment has declared for a destroyer ton- 
nage of 200,000 tons, or about 150 destroy- 
ers. If the United States accepts this 
figure—and there is every reason why it 
should do so—it would mean the immedi- 
ate scrapping of 73 American destroyers. 
A second step toward destroyer reduction 
would be the adoption of the proposal 
originally made at the Geneva conference 
to extend the life of the destroyer from 
16 to 20 years. If this were done, none 
of the American destroyers remaining 
after the above scrapping took place 
would reach the age limit until 1939. The 
whole cost of replacing destroyers could 
therefore be postponed until after the next 
naval conference in 1936. The net saving 
in destroyer replacements before 1936 
would be more than $500,000,000—which 
would make a total net saving from all 
the above measures of at least $747,000,- 
000. All of these savings can be made 
without impairing in any manner the 
principle of parity between the United 
States and the British Empire. 


There is only one snag in the argument. 
And that is the French demands. It is 
declared that if France adheres to its pro- 
gram of 724,000 tons, the British govern- 
ment may feel obliged to increase its 
figures for auxiliary craft, upon which the 
above calculations as to parity are based. 
It is now well known, however, that 
France will reduce her demands in return 


for a consultation agreement and a 
partial renunciation of the Anglo-Saxon 
battleship supremacy which is implicit in 
the proposal to postpone battleship con- 
struction until after 1936. 
Limitation Not Enough 

There are certain organs of opinion in 
the United States which do not wish to 
postpone battleship construction and 
which are opposed to the principle of in- 
ternational consultation in case of threat- 
ened disputes. These organs argue that 
the London conference should allow 
France to build her navy of 724,000 tons 
and that Great Britain and the United 
States should expand their navies in pro- 
portion. In view of Japan’s demand for 
a 70 per cent ratio and in view of Italy’s 
demand for parity with France, such a 
program would mean definite naval ex- 
pansion for all of the five powers repre- 
sented at London. It is argued that this 
expansion will not mean competition or 
rivalry as long as it is carried out in 
accordance with the terms of a treaty, 
and hence will not be harmful. 


From many standpoints this view may 
be criticized. It overlooks the tremendous 
financial burden which existing naval es- 
tablishments already impose—a burden 
which would be increased by expansion. 
It overlooks the grave inconsistency of in- 
creasing what Senator Borah calls “in- 
struments of human destruction” immedi- 
ately after the ratification of the anti-war 
pact. Naval expansion at this time would 
simply increase international suspicion 
and insecurity. If parliaments, over- 
whelmed by present tax burdens, hesitate 
to appropriate funds to build up to “the 
treaty standards,” big navy groups, to 
compel such appropriations, will resort to 
all the chauvinistic methods of bear-bait- 
ing. And the result will inevitably be the 
renewal and the deepening of international 
rancor and ill-will. Even though a naval 
treaty does limit tonnage and gun-power, 
it will be impossible to prevent admiralties 
from secretly attempting to improve the 
fighting strength of their treaty vessels, 
which a naval expansion agreement would 
simply encourage. In other words, quan- 
titative competition will be supplanted by 
qualitative competition. The animosity en- 
gendered by this type of competition has 
been vividly illustrated in the reaction of 
the press to the construction of the Ersatz 
Preussen, the new German battleship. 
The governments at London must prove 
their good faith. This cannot be done by 
a policy of naval expansion. It can be 
done only by real reduction. 

RAYMOND L. BUELL 
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